THE CZAR'S ATTEMPTS AT REFORM
be intrusted not to the tax inspectors, but to the rural police
chiefs. The majority of the Imperial Council, however,
supported my proposal. The next thing Goremykin did
was to complain to His Majesty that I sought to lower the
prestige of the rural police chief in the eyes of the peasants.
Thereupon I wrote to the Emperor that should the project
approved by the majority of the Imperial Council be re-
jected I would be forced to tender my resignation. In the
end mutual responsibility was abolished and the task of
collecting the taxes from the peasants was imposed upon
the tax inspectors. Nevertheless, the new law was not
entirely free from provisions which betrayed the conviction
of the legislator that peasants could not be treated like all
the other elements of the population.
The passport regulations, which tied the peasant hand
and foot, were also defended on the ground of the financial
benefit derived from the passport tax. I declared to the
Imperial Council that the Ministry of Finances was willing
tcf do without this benefit, and I laid before the Council a
new passport law which to a considerable extent did away
with the restrictions upon the freedom of the peasant's
movements. The new law was passed, but at the instance
of the Minister of the Interior it was modified so as to
make it more conservative. Wihen I was appointed presi-
dent of the Council the Minister of the Interior elaborated
a more liberal passport status," but for some reason it never
became a law.
When, in 1900, Sipyagin succeeded Goremykin as Min-
ister of the Interior I impressed upon him the importance
of the peasant problem. So long, I argued, as the peasant
question remained unsolved in the liberal sense, on the basis
of the principles of individual prosperity and personal free-
dom, all the other reforms would be as a house built on
sand. Sipyagin took up the matter with His Majesty, and
as a result I was commissioned to form what was officially